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EXEGI MONUMENTUM 

Perhaps no man, certainly no scholar, was ever able to bring to 
a close a life of full achievement satisfactory to himself. However 
complete, externally, any contribution may seem to others who 
admire, we may be sure that the author himself is aware of imper- 
fection. The greater master that he is in his chosen field, the deeper 
will be his realization of an unattained ideal. However, it is a source 
of reasonable gratification for a scholar to finish a set task even for 
the opportunity it affords now of beginning something new. We 
may be sure that he will not rest content in idleness. Even though 
old Vincent of Beauvais, with greater fortune than many another 
scholar, was enabled to complete his Speculum Naturale, his 
Speculum Doctrinale, his Speculum Historiale, and, if it really be 
his, his Speculum Morale, we may be sure that at his death Vincent 
was contemplating the production of other Specula; he would have 
insisted on comparing his work with that grand torso of a cathedral 
that towers above the town of Beauvais; that is, if he had been 
capable of making such an anachronistic comparison. Long indeed 
is the list of great scholars who have been forced to leave an un- 
finished task. Grote, after working for years over what he was 
wont to call his "trilogy," after finishing his History and his Plato, 
was taken away before he could finish the concluding( ?) part, 
his Aristotle, which part after all was nearest in his affection. 
Whitney, the promising young scholar, on editing in conjunction 
with his teacher, Professor Roth, the Sanskrit text of the Atharva- 
Veda promised a "zweite Lieferung," to consist of translation, 
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notes, etc. Toward this he labored all his days, but not until 
fifty years later, when Whitney himself had been dead ten years, 
did this work appear, having been piously "brought nearer to 
completion and edited" by his old pupil, Professor Lanman. 
Then, too, Professor Child toiled away at the English and Scottish 
Ballads for years. Writing to him in 1883, Horace Howard Furnace 
says: "The love and tenderness with which each line and syllable 
of the poor little waifs and strays have been gathered in and housed 
has in it something almost pathetic; however uncouth or unkempt 
they may be, you have detected the royal lineaments beneath the 
rags and treated them with loyal reverence." Yet, after finishing 
the task of collecting and editing the Ballads, Child was forced to 
go, leaving unwritten the introductory volume, which he alone of 
all men, before and after, could have done properly. And now 
another laborer has recently been called from a great task. In 
July last, Dr. James Murray, the editor of the New English Dic- 
tionary, passed away. He had hoped to finish the work on which 
he had been so long engaged by his eightieth birthday, which would 
have fallen in 1917. But he too has been forced to leave to others 
the completion of this monument of his industry. 

" G. C. S. 

"BOB STARTS FOR COLLEGE" 

This is the title of a second pamphlet, a companion to that 
already issued by our Publicity Committee (1 1 Hall of Liberal Arts, 
Iowa City, la.), entitled Arguing with Bob, of which editorial notice 
was taken in the January Journal. Professor Weller, chairman 
of the committee, writes: "The second edition is already almost 
exhausted and we shall have to print a third edition, of ten thousand, 
right away. Several hundred orders have come in, varying from a 
request for samples to a call for three or four hundred copies. 
Orders have come from almost every state in the Union, from Maine 
to California and from Minnesota to Alabama." 

The second pamphlet, named above, which the committee has 
prepared is of the same size and style as the first, being a later 
dialogue between the same pater and filius on the subject of Greek. 



